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AN EDITOR ASKS A BIG WHY?’ 


Last spring Basil Walters, executive editor and vice-pres- 
ident of the Chicago Daily News participated in a panel 
discussion before the annual meeting of the Parent-T each- 
ers Association at Omaha, Neb. Some remarks made at 
that time are printed here. 


The most thought provoking word in the English 
language to me just now is the word “Why?” 

I have a very inquisitive six year old grandson. I try 
conscientiously to answer all his questions. ‘ 

Invariably he runs me into a corner, with just the 
proper timing, by inserting that word “Why?” into the 
conversation. 

This skull practice with my grandson has caused me 
to ask some “Whys” on my own. 
* *% * 


Here is a big “Why?” that I have been unable to 
settle satisfactorily in my own mind. 

May I explore the problem with you? 

Purdue University conducts what appears to be an 
excellent and well established poll of teen age opinion. 
Last year the Purdue poll showed that high school 
students of today, the masters of tomorrow, are: 

“Suspicious of the democratic processes, con- 
temptuous of politics, distrustful of people’s ability 

to govern themselves and hostile toward civil 

liberties, for which our forefathers fought.” 

What of course concerned me most was that 41 per 
ent of those students polled would cancel freedom of the 
ress. Thirty three per cent would deny freedom of 
peech to certain people, if it seems convenient. 

* aE * 


Why is there this apparent growing willingness to 
oss away some of our Constitutional freedoms to accept 
uthoritarian and totalitarian beliefs and values instead? 

Why did these children get that way? 


*% * * 


Undoubtedly the “unhidden persuaders” represented 
n this platform must share considerable of the blame. 
ut not all. The schools, the churches and the homes 
ust share it with us. 

But I shall confine my remarks to the press, and I 
elcome this opportunity to explore some of the areas 
n which the press is attempting to cleanse its conscience. 
% * * 


A decade ago I told my asociates in the American 
ociety of Newspaper Editors that we were losing our 
reedoms by default. 

In keeping with the best in American traditions of 
aking the man who makes a suggestion chairman of 


the committee, I was appointed chairman of a Freedom 
of the Press committee. 

Up until then, I am afraid, newspaper people of my 
generation all too generally were misinterpreting freedom 
of the press to mean the right to attend ball games for 
free. They had too little concern with the motives that 
guided our wise forefathers in writing into the Constitu- 
tion a guarantee to a free press. 

We just took it for granted and we also took it for 
granted that that freedom and all other freedoms would 
never be in danger in America. 

* * * 


Several truly great chairmen have followed me. 
There are now freedom of press committees in virtually 
every county in this nation. 

The principal benefit that has come out of this is that 
in this particular area, newspaper people everywhere are 
studying the background of this one basic freedom. 

Some of the speeches made as a result of this study 
are as thrilling and thought provoking as are the philo- 
sophical masterpieces we find in this classics. 

One important facet of this philosophy is that news- 
papers, if they live up to the faith placed in them, shall 
keep the eternal spotlight of publicity on public servants. 

This is based on the principle that, in America, public 
officials and public employes are the servants of the 
people, not vice versa, and that these public servants are 
answerable to their employers for all their acts. 

We contend that the public has the right to know and 
to question what their public servants are doing and how 
well and faithfully they are doing their work. Newspapers 
for the few cents a day paid by the subscribers act as 
the eyes and ears of the public, reporting fearlessly what 
they find. 

* # * 

I contend that a newspaper man has no basic right 
that differs from that of any citizen. He merely serves 
as an agent, or an auditor, for his subscribers. 

We have no central disciplinary authority in the 
newspaper business. Our newspaper organizations pro- 
vide a platform from which members and others can try 
to persuade us to mend our ways, we have codes of ethics 
to guide us, but no resolutions can bind any member. 

The press, the mind and the tongue must never be 
licensed. 

As long as a publications is not seditious or libelous, 
we believe each publisher has the right to publish as he 
pleases and to let the buying public be the judge. Publish- 
ing can range from posting a letter on a bulletin board 
or printing by mineograph up to printing with giant ro- 
tary press. 


There are all sorts of newspapers in the United States, 
good, bad and indifferent. They should be judged indi- 
vidually just as persons are judged individually. 

* * * 


I regret that the economic climate for newspapers is 
such that there are not more competing newspapers. 
However it is an error to jump to the conclusion that a 
lone newspaper in a community is a poor newspaper. 
Some of our best newspapers are in one newspaper towns. 
Some of the poorest are there too. There are also some 
poor ones in hot competitive areas. 

* * * 


Frequently the most courageous newspapers are also 
the most criticised. 

Sometimes I fear we have been so tolerant in this 
nation that we have accepted, without challenge, the 
repetitious cliches voiced by intolerant minorities which 
through organized pressure exert dangerous pressures. 

Tolerance, to me, means granting the other man, 
whether he is in the majority of minority, the same 
rights to his thinking that we expect for our own. 

* * * 


Although I frequently disagreed with The Chicago 
Tribune during the early days of the Franklin Roosevelt 
administration, I felt then, as I feel now, that it served 
a useful purpose by being almost a lone voice of oppo- 
sition. (Just so you get the picture straight, I work for 
The Chicago Daily News, a competitor of the Tribune.) 

I am told that Mr. Roosevelt in those days read The 
Tribune regularly. There are some who feel that he made 
his greatest mistake after he overcame his fear of that 
critic. Every man in such high office needs a critic to 
keep him from drifting into carelessness. 

The two party system of government, you will recall, 
had virtually disappeared during those days. Had the 
two party system been functioning as our forefathers 
had intended, the role of The Tribune while important, 
would have been merely supplementary. 

* * * 


A courageous newspaper in Portland, Oregon, with 
an expose of labor leader racketeering and political cow- 
ardice, was largely responsible for forcing governmental 
action which may eventually at long, long, long last 
result in long, long overdue reforms needed to protect the 
worker as well as all other citizens. 

That paper braved the possibility of heavy financial 
loss and was smeared as anti-labor. 

In Illinois, our paper risked possible financial ruin 
to expose a crooked state auditor, who is now in prison. 
In the early days of that expose, I was frequently criti- 
cized for being “Christlike” or for picking on the most 
popular politician in the state for purely political mo- 
tives. 

It will surprise you perhaps to know that during this 
Pulitzer Prize expose, we did not profit from increased 
circulation. 

Other editors have told me their experience is similar. 

There’s more circulation in Lana Turner than in 
civic righteousness. 

*% * * 


These jobs of auditing government are strictly in line 


of duty for a newspaper which takes seriously its job of 
serving as the eyes and ears of its readers, keeping an 


eternal vigilance. But this service halts corruption at it 
source and removes temptation from the weak. 


* * * 


In many areas of government today, the press i 
virtually the sole auditor of official expenditures anc 
performance. 

Yet as the Purdue poll reveals, a large percentage o: 
our teen agers believe government should be the sol 
judge of its behavior and more important that the public 
should abdicate all decisions, without question or chil 
lenge, to those who rule. 

Most of our officials are well meaning men anc 
women. | 

However, the collective judgment of a well informec 
citizenry is better than that of any individual. 

Hold up a stick in front of an audience such as thi: 
some time and ask everyone present to guess the length 
The experiment usually reveals while the individua 
guesses vary from 8 inchs too long to 8 inches too short 
the average will seldom be in error more than an incl 
or two. 

* * * 


The function of a good newspaper is to generat! 
debate. It is through debate, that an intelligent publii 
opinion develops. 

Our function is not to do your thinking for you, o) 
to tell you what to think. Our function is merely té 
challenge thinking, thinking based on study rather thai 
on hysteria. | 

The debate is sometimes painful but the time is he 
when, if America is to remain the greatest nation o 
earth, we have to stop living softly in unconcerne: 
comfort under the nuclear cloud. 

The alternative to an aroused public opinion is 
remain in a rut and in these days of a dangerous worl 
such a rut might easily develop into a grave. 

Well intentioned people sometimes get us into a ba: 
situation, particularly if they refuse to subject the 
projects to frequent re-examination and debate. 

In a spirit of reform, we adopted child labor la 
with the best of intention. We should be re-examini 
those laws with open minds today to see whether bore 
dom isn’t partly responsible for our juvenile delinquenc 
problem. There is little juvenile delinquency among 4-1) 
club members on the farms who are still privileged unde 
law to do productive labor of the type their fathers ar 
mothers do. | 

During the depression, well intentioned people lol 
bied through a federal law requiring the states, in orde 
to share in federal welfare funds, to adopt legislatiog 
providing absolute secrecy. The intent was praisewortls 
and was intended to protect the unfortunate frox! 
embarrassment. 

But four billion, 500 million dollars annually weu! 
involved. / 

The secrecy invited corruption. The Indianapolll 
Star braved possible legal punishment by exposing th 
corruption. An aroused public opinion forced Congres 
to remove the secrecy requirement and no honest recipr 
ent of relief has been emabrrassed. | 

* % * 


One of our greatset scandals today is the abuse « 
aid to dependent children. It was another worthy projee 
that went wrong. | 


Baby production without the benefit of clergy has 
become in some of our great cities a flourishing business. 

The press and magazines have tried in vain to arouse 
a lazy public to demand reforms. 


* * % 


While I am not one who feels that spunik proves the 
bankruptcy of the American school system, I do feel that 
our school system can be improved if brought more 
prominently into public debate. 

* * * 


Only a free press can successfully challenge big 
government and keep it reasonably clean and alert. 

The press in itself has no power. Intelligent power in 
a free country is exercised by an alert citizenry which 
hammers out an intelligent public opinion through de- 
bate. A free press, with its news reports and thought 
provoking editorials, tries to generate such debate and 
to contribute interesting and intelligent information for 
it. 

* * * 

It seems to me that the general theme of this conven- 
tion is excellent: “The Mature Mind in a Mature 
America.” 

But you will please pardon me if I close with the chal- 
lenge of “Why do we assume we as a nation have a 
mature mind?” 

A mature mind is one which is open, curious and 
inquiring and which can then better judge the new in 
the light of past knowledge. Sometimes I wonder if we 
may not have become so self satisfied with past knowl- 
edge that our minds are lazy. 


September, 1958 
Columbia, Mo. 


